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cA Word of Explanation to NE ew Pickds 


HE Manufacturers Association of Connecticut is a voluntary service 

organization made up of approximately 800 of the representative 

industries of Connecticut, which in turn employ approximately 225,000 
workers and represent invested capital of over $692,000,000. , 


e 


The Association was incorporated in 1910 and has for its object the 
advancement of the interest and welfare of its manufacturers and of the 
State of Connecticut as a whole. It serves its members in all matters in 
which they have a common or an individual interest. It speaks for them 
before Congress, at the State Legislature, before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or wherever united representation is required. Through 
the medium of Connecticut Industry and a special bulletin service, it 
keeps members advised of matters of importance, whether this be in the 
field of human relations, federal or state taxation, transportation, re- 
search, power, national or state legislation, or any one of the hundred 
other subjects in which the manufacturer of today is keenly interested. 
Under the direction of its Board of Directors and its committees, com- 
posed of industrial leaders who give generously of their time to Associa- 
tion affairs, it is guided in the difficult problems which beset industry at 
every step and the ultimate and satisfactory solutions of which are so 
vitally important in a state as highly industrialized as is Connecticut. 
Over seventy prominent industrialists, each an expert in his field, serve 
upon these committees, giving the benefit of their wide experience to the 
membership at large, and in this self-sacrificing interest lies the organi- 
zation’s greatest strength. 
e 


It is the aim of the Association to be constructive and progressive 
and to help make Connecticut the best state in the Union industrially and 
every other way. In addition to serving its members, the in- 
formation which it compiles on numerous matters of gen- 
eral public interest is available for the use of the 
state and for outside research organizations. 











From clipper ships to an annual 
carrying capacity of 1,200,000 tons 


Since the days of clipper ships, 
when hardy mariners sailed 
around the “ Horn,” the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany has maintained the most 
frequent and dependable freight 
service of any line. ‘‘ Coast-to- 
Coast since 1855 ” has a wealth 
of meaning. It indicates that 
this line has kept pace with the 
phenomenal growth of the West 
and the tremendous increase in 
trafic moving from coast to 
coast. 

The era of the Cape Horners 
has passed. Today the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany — the Panama Canal Line 
— operates twenty-three express 


steamers and motor ships with 
transportation facilities of over 
a million tons, carrying cargoes 
worth millions of dollars, from 
coast to coast efficiently and on 
schedule. 

In a recent year but three vessels 
were late out of an average sail- 
ing of one ship every four and 
three-quarter days. In 1927, 
with sailings increased to a four 
day schedule, the percentage of 





on-time arrivals was ninety-six 
percent. 


No matter what your product — 
if you are manufacturing on 
the Atlantic seaboard for far- 
Western markets — if you are 
producing on the Pacific slope 
for Eastern consumption — con- 
sign your shipments to the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany and know that they will 
arrive safely, surely and on time. 
Service from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Charleston to 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle and 
Tacoma through the Panama 
Canal. Our local office will be 
glad to confer with your traffic 
manager. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


“Coast-to-Coast Since 1855” 
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CONNECTICUT’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The Foreign Trade Conference held in Hartford on October 24 
clearly indicated that there is a tremendous uncrystallized interest in the 
development of Connecticut’s foreign trade. This is as it should be, for 
with the handicaps that are being encountered in the development of 
domestic trade, an outlet must be found for Connecticut’s manufactured 
products. 


Dr. Julius Klein, head of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in his address to those assembled at the above-named conference, 
intimated that he was of the opinion that a District Office of the Bureau 
which he heads should be established in the state of Connecticut. In Dr. 
Klein we have a man who knows intimately the problems of import and 
export. He sees the possibilities here in Connecticut, more clearly perhaps 


than do many of our own people. 


In the same address he made the announcement of the inauguration 
of a Co-operative Office of the Bureau at the headquarters of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Connecticut. Similar offices are to be established 
in New Haven and Waterbury. Bridgeport has had such an office for 
some years. “It is incumbent upon the manufacturers of the state to use 
the facilities offered by these offices, and it is necessary that sufficient 
interest be shown in the question of foreign trade so that there will be no 
doubt in the minds of the members of Congress as to the necessity for 
the establishment of a District Office of the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce in this great industrial state. 
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The Executive’s Use of Cost 
Accounts 


By CuHarces Retrevyi, Ph.D. 


Research Director — Citizens’ Committee of Pittsburgh 


ECISIONS affecting the administration of 

industry must ever rest with the executives. 
Theirs is the responsibility for carrying out 
the plans, designs, and policies of the organi- 
zation. And it is they who must be served by 
any division of the en- 
terprise whose function 


ing plant in Pittsburgh. He was smoking a 
Pittsburgh stogy, his feet were on his desk, 
which was clear of everything else save ink- 
wells, pencils and pens. He was reading the 
sport page. Here was a high priced executive 
of a very busy plant — 
absolutely doing noth- 


it is to collect, interpret, 
and present data. Cost 
accounting is such a di- 
vision. Thus, right at 
the start, we lay down 
the basic principle that 
costs must be collected, 
compiled, shaped, and 
presented to meet the 
specific needs of the ex- 
ecutive who is to use 
them. 

Today, the executive 
is obliged to rely upon 
statistical and account- 
ing data, for the formu- 
lation of policy, the es- 
tablishment of controls, 
and the guidance of the 
activities for which he 
is responsible. No more 
can he draw conclusions 


from first hand obser- . 


vations or from his own 
personal experiences. 
Business is too inte- 
grated and complex for 
that. His judgments 


must rest on reported fact. And, obviously, the 


This paper was delivered by Dr. 
Reitell at the Cost Conference held at 
the Hotel Bond, September 25, under 
the joint sponsorship of the Hartford 
Chapter, National Association of Cost 
Accountants, and the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut. It is a 


shorter form of his essay on “The 
Presentation of Costs for Execu- 
tives,” which was awarded the Scovill 
prize of $750 offered by the National 
Association of Cost Accountants in 


1927. 

Dr. Reitell has had several years of 
practical and academic experience in 
the accounting field. He has articles 
in numerous periodicals, and is the 
author of several economic works. He 
is now head of the accounting depart- 
ment at the University of Pittsburgh, 
and is research director of the Pitts- 
burgh Citizen’s Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries. 





ing. Naturally my in- 
itial remarks were, 
‘“ How do you get away 
with loafing while the 
plant is running at full 
tilt?’ Quick and to 
the point was his come- 
back, “‘ My dear sir, I 
know full well that 
every division of the 
plant over which I 
have authority is click- 
ing 100%. Were it not 
so, you would be unable 
to come in here; for 
politely, but firmly, you 
would have been told 
‘He is very busy and 
can see no one’.” 
Whether he knew it 
or not, this manager 
typifies the newer ex- 
ecutive. With stand- 
ardization and a growth 
in uniform practices, 
plant managers now 
find themselves more 
and more concentrating 


their attention on exceptional matters. This 


presentation of cost data for the different types 
of executives must be greatly varied as to form, 
content, time, and scope, if that presentation is 
to meet the varied needs of those who use it. 
In short, the presentation must be adapted to 
the need. 


What Do Executives Do? 


_ Recently, I walked into the office of a close 
friend who is general manager of a manufactur- 


tendency is closely linked with newer phases 
of cost accounts. The executive who is freeing 
himself from daily nerve-racking details has 
substituted reports that bring to him in sum- 
mary form information of the division under 
his control. Such reports may show the out-of- 
line, off-standard conditions, with definite 
reasons for the lapses from uniformity. Again, 
every phase of production is costed so as to 
register the value lost or gained by faulty or 
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off-standard tendencies. 

This freeing of the higher executives from 
routine suggests at once that other minor exec- 
utives must carry the routine responsibilities. 
It also suggests forthwith that cost reports for 
one type of executive will differ from those 
going to other officials. 

It is often taken for granted that the same 
cost report ground out by the 
accounting mill will serve 
equally well the many different 
kinds of managers found in a 
typical plant. Such an assump- 
tion is doubly damnable. It 
wastes the money and time 
spent upon collecting costs, and 
it results in management look- 
ing upon costs as a wasteful 
tool that might as well be 
scrapped. ‘To give a general 
manager minor detail costs 
that can only be of operating 
value to foremen, or to give 
a foreman a broad summary 
cost report that only a general 
manager can use, kills the in- 
terest of both in cost records. 
Glory-be, it should! When I 
go fishing I choose carefully 
the lure that will appeal to a 
specific kind of fish at a specific 
season of the year, in a specific 
time of day, in specific waters. 
The modern cost-man must follow the same 
principle. Effective cost accounting yields a 
specific type of cost report to meet the specific 
needs of a specific manager on a specific sub- 
ject he has in hand. 

Functionally considered, manufacturing plant 
executives fall into three groups: 

Minor plant managers 

2. General or departmental managers 

3. Technical or specialized managers 
The classification is a bit arbitrary, but in the 
main it coincides nicely with conditions in many 
typical manufacturing concerns. Furthermore, 
the cost reports embodied in this paper, which 
are taken from actual industry, classify with- 
out trouble into the three-fold divisions sug- 
gested. 


Reports for Minor Plant Managers 


Minor plant managers include foremen, sec- 
tion chiefs, gang bosses, master mechanics, chief 
store keepers, inspection chiefs, etc. These 
lesser plant managers are right up against the 
fellows who do the manual and mental work 





Cc. B. Cook, 
Chairman Joint Committee 
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on the operations. They direct performance 
at first hand. The assistance that costs can 
give to these minor managers in building plant 
morale is amazing. For instance, a daily cost 
report to a foreman, which shows why and to 
what extent certain workers are missing their 
bonus, means that the foreman can help the 
worker improve his work and bonus. Thus 
worker, foreman, and cost-man 
enter into a wholesome triple 
alliance. 

Time will not permit my 
using more than two reports 
that are of value to these minor 
executives. They will encour- 
age both executives and ac- 
countants, I trust, to go fur- 
ther into the many other forms 
that are of use to minor plant 
managers. The first report, 
which has been suggested by 
Mr. A. W. Bass, of Westing- 
house Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, and now 
president of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of the N. A. C. A. 
is one that carries merit in 
bringing to the foreman an an- 
alysis of performance of each 
of the men under his section. 

The purpose of this report 
is to give daily to the foreman 
the data as to the extent and 
reason for off-standard performance in his sec- 
tion. On this day, it will be observed, $90.15 
was allowed as a budget amount to cover the 
direct labor jobs of the section. The actual 
cost exceeded the budget allowance, running 
up to $100.37. The very next day the fore- 
man had before him a list of those operations 
that failed, the extent of the failure, and the 
specific reasons for the excess costs. 


Catch the underlying principle in this type 
of report. It nips in the bud mistakes that re- 
tard operators. ‘These reports need not, in 
fact should not be, continuous. Use them 
where the sections are falling down; when they 
improve, cease this control. 

The cost plowshare is driving into new 
ground where it attempts to cover the manu- 
facturing budget. The second report is a daily 
presentation that goes to the foreman in a 
Pittsburgh pipe products plant which operates 
on a manufacturing budget basis. This report 
is given only in part and is only one of several 
in their budget system. It is used for listing 
daily happenings. From it a weekly report 
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is made not only for foremen but for superin- 
tendents and the general manager as well. Each 
minor plant manager is responsible for his di- 
vision. It should be noted that the overheads 
are divided into fixed and variable items. These 
variable items are the controllable ones, which 
are charged to the responsibility of definite 
minor managers. 


Connecticut Industry 


Cost Report No. 1 


Cost Reports for Departmental Managers 


The scope of a departmental manager’s au- 
thority is confined to a specific division of an en- 
terprise, usually termed a department. The 
department is made up of sections, gangs, or 
branches, each of which has a minor plant 
manager as its head. To illustrate, the super- 
intendent of the machine shop has several fore- 


SECTIONAL COST REPORT 











Sec. § 
No. 842 Date: Jan. 18, 1927 Dept. L. I. M. Brackets 
Actual Labor Cost for Day, $100.37 Budget, $90.15 
Ck. r nl 7 
No. Operations Delinquent Actual Budget Remarks 
15 Rough Bore and Face $5.04 $3.89 Operator Slow 
18 Drill Stud Holes 2.94 1.77 Man on Woman’s Job 
23 Face and Fit 6.64 5.56 Too high rated operator 
71 File 2.50 Extra Operation 
Rough Material 
84 Bore and Face 2nd 1.18 54 Extra set-up needed 
87 Complete Fit 4.72 1.88 Slow on account of poor 
material 
92 Clean and Paint 1.56 72 Rough work — poor ma- 
terial 
$24.58 $14.36 
Balance of Section Meets Standard 75.79 75.79 
Total $100.37 $90.15 
Foreman Action Completed 


This budget system works, and the general 
manager listed for me the advantages it has 
brought into his administration: 


“First: It works! We get definite con- 
trols. 
“Second: It is simple! A girl clerk spends 


less than a half hour per day making the entries. 

“Third: It helps our foremen! We give 
him in detail daily a report on how his ex- 
penditures stack up with the budget. 

“Fourth: !t portrays the exact cests of idle 
capacity which is a dangerous factor in our 
concern.” 

I have yet to come across a manufacturing 
budget that works with the simplicity and ease 
of this one. The system has been installed in 
several concerns with surprising and excellent 
results. 





men who have control of the different sections: 
one or two production foremen, a repair boss, 
an inspection boss, a storekeeper, and one or 
more labor bosses. The chief functions of this 
superintendent are (1) the supervision of these 
minor executives; and (2) the coordination of 
their work into a unified working shop. 


A department manager is also responsible 
for keeping up a working relation between such 
elements as are beyond the specific jurisdiction 
of any of the minor executives. Correct mate- 
rials and their smooth flow through the shop 
must be regulated, idle machinery must be kept 
to a minimum, special and rush orders must be 
guided, new work must be carefully supervised 
and measured, genera! items of plant overhead 
must be watched, and friction must be kept 
down. Each of these are beyond the minor 
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manager’s responsibility. In short, a depart- 
mental executive, like the colonel in an army, 
has a group of subdivisions each of which must 
be given opportunity to carry out their own 
work without handicaps, and at the same time 
must be coordinated with the other subdivisions. 
Unlike a minor manager, his guidance and con- 
trol are not concerned with an individual piece 





Cost Report No. 2 
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graphing of these results is highly advisable for 
visualizing better the contrast between actual 
and budgeted performance in each section. 
The growth of large investments in mechan- 
ical equipment, the advances made in high-speed 
tools with corresponding rapid output of pro- 
duction, and the inter-relation between the op- 
erations of one machine with those preceding 





MANUFACTURING EXPENSE BUDGET 














Daily Budget Budget Budget Budget Budget 
Allow $1,100 800 450 400 125 
Indirect, Coal 
Fixed Labor Fuel Oil Engine Room 
Charges Foreman Storekeeper Stack 
Date Direct Labor Remarks Non. Var. Clarke Remarks Edwards Remarks House Remarks 
l 1,075 800 465 381 106 
2 1,116 800 454 702 98 
3 1,208 800 225 406 121 
4 1,084 800 380 385 111 
00 28 416 119 
29 1,210 800 492 408 108 
30 1,155 800 414 381 91 
31 1,116 800 438 397 124 
Totals 


of work or an individual person or persons, 
but rather with those who in turn guide and 
control these individual factors. 

The third report is one showing the eff- 
ciency of production of all the sections of a 
department. The actual direct labor expended 
by each section for the day is thrown against 
the budget allotment. These daily reports are 
summarized in a major report at the end of 
a month. Upon this monthly report salary 
bonuses are based. 

Compare this report with Report No. 1. 
There could be no better contrast between the 
type of presentation that should go to minor 
managers and the kind that should be prepared 
for department heads. The former report 
lists individual workers, and is used mainly to 
check poor production at the source. This 
present report, in contrast, is a summary, and 
gives sections but no individual names. A 
healthy sectional rivalry can be built up in such 
a department by using the data found in this 
report. There is no harm in giving the report 
to each of the section foremen and letting them 
see how efficiently their section is producing, 
compared with other divisions, A monthly 


and following it, make acute the problem of 
idle capacity in industry. Individual measure- 
ment of the extent to which each machine-tool 
is idle may be left to the foremen who can 
readily analyze specific causes of idleness, such 
as lack of power, breakdown, no material, etc. 
The control of it, however, rests with a higher 
manager whose duty it is to correlate produc- 
tion, power, materials, men and machines. Idle- 
ness is a problem that can be controlled to a 
much larger degree than is at first believed. 
When the significance of idleness is once 
brought to the attention of a superintendent, 
many things can be done to correct this heavy 
item of cost. 

The cause may be due to inadequacy, or total 
absence of a system of planning and scheduling 
work; it may be due to the faulty flow of mate- 
rial; it may be due to failure of power; it may 
be due to repairs; it may be due to lack of 
orders; and it may be due to absenteeism among 
highly skilled operators. All of these are com- 
mon causes. Many of them can be remedied 
or lessened by careful supervision. The first 
step in gaining a desired control over idleness 
is to measure its extent and what it is costing 
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the plant. This alone will start constructive 
thinking in the plant management. The second 
step is to spot or localize the idleness and to 
determine its causes. With this data at hand, 
much in the way of improvement is possible. 
Report No. 4 is a departmental cost report 
which calls attention to the extent of idle capac- 
ity of the different sections. This report is 
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Cost Report No. 3 
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chine production emphasized the need for a 
more rigid control of machine operation. This 
control must be achieved by two distinct pro- 
cedures. First, idle machinery must be kept 
down to the lowest possible amount; second, 
machinery must not be allowed to work in low 
off-standard condition. Idle capacity reports 
like the one mentioned, coupled with the daily 





DEPARTMENT OP. PLANT 
COST REPORT 


Date: Jan. 18, 1927 


Actual Direct Labor Cost for Day, $1,477.90 


ae ‘Large Induction Motor ” 


Standard, $1,277.02 











% 

Sec. 

No Name Actual Standard Average Remarks 
9 Bearing $98.35 $88.00 12% 
ea Assembly A 125.90 110.67 14% 
ta Winding 170.00 145.00 17% 
T 4 Brush Holder 140.00 125.00 12% 
T 5 Commutator 161.45 141.85 14% 
T 6 Core Building 97.75 82.92 18% 
a7 Shaft 112.28 97.32 15% 
5 2 Assembly B 95.35 80.92 18% 
> 3 Paint 117.84 101.00 16% 
S 4 Frames 137.43 110.68 24% 
S 5 Brackets 100.37 90.15 11% 
W 14 Coils 121.18 103.51 17% 

$1,477.90 


summarized from the daily reports coming 
from the foremen, which show in detail the 
specific machines idle, the extent to which each 
was idle, the cause, and the cost of such idleness 
based on an idle burden.rate. These idle bur- 
den rates are the active burden rate minus such 
factors as power, lubrication, and some super- 
vision. 

The sections used in this illustration are in 
small machine tool departments; therefore the 
machine rate for the idle burden is compara- 
tively low, averaging for the whole department 
ninety cents per hour. In the large machine 
tool departments, it is not unusual to find active 
burden rates grouping from $3.50 to $7.00 per 
hour with idle burden rates for the same ma- 
chinés between $2.00 and $4.50. 

The magnitude of machine development in 
industry during the last decade is nothing short 
of amazing. This shift from manual to ma- 


ones coming from the minor executives, will 
do much to control idleness. Reports of off- 
standard performance, such as I have shown, 
will tend to keep performance at an efficient 
pace. 

An exhaustive portrayal of all the different 
presentations for the many kinds of depart- 
mental heads would be impossible, even in a 
goodly sized book. Only the surface can be 
scratched and a few examples portrayed. 


Reports for Specialized Managers 


George Bernard Shaw made a choice state- 
ment the other day when he said that big busi- 
ness is compelled to employ highly specialized, 
thoroughly trained men to do some real think- 
ing about the business as the regular executives 
were all too busy to think. More truth than 
G. B. Shaw realized! Industry is developing 
high grade technicians who in the fields of re- 


s 
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search, experimentation, and new processing 
are contributing much toward a better day in 
production. Chemists, physicists, research fel- 
lows, power experts and the like, are now found 
in every well-organized industry. Their func- 
tions differ from the departmental manager in 
that their responsibility is not the guiding and 
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and detailed requirements. Often these costs 
must be presented dozens of times in order to 
show every detail of improvement that is made. 


Principles of Cost Reports 


All too briefly we have scanned different 
suggestive types of reports that should be sub- 


Cost Report No. 4 


DOWN HOURS — DEPT. E 
WEEK OF SEPT. 11-17, 1927 





Actual OFF Loss of 
Full Hours Capac- Off Down Hours 
Section Capacity Scheduled Oper- ity Schedule under 
No. Hours Hours ated Hours Hours Schedule Remarks 
2 Cutting Small 135 105 101 34 4 $3.60 Waiting for mate- 
rial 
3 Cutting Large 135 135 132 3 2.40 Delay —no opera- 
tor 
5 Threading and Late starting on ma- 
tapping 135 125 124 10 1 1.00 chine No. 6 and 
No. 11 
6 Bending 135 135 129 6 4.50 Breakdown — one 
Bendor Motor 
9 Nickeling 120 100 100 20 
1 Polishing 120 100 100 20 
12 Assembly 110 5 


135 


Remarks — Foremen’s Meeting 


teaching of men, but rather research and in- 
vestigation into new fields. 

Cost reports of a very high calibre are 
needed by these specialized managers. Dr. Ed- 
ward Weidlein, director of the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research, has well said, ‘“* Re- 
search and experimental work, whether car- 
ried on in our institute or in the individual 
plant, must have cost accounting as a necessary 
tool for measuring in dollars and cents the 
value of each improvement as it is perfected.” 
To show the importance of cost accounting, 
Dr. Weidlein further states, ‘‘ We look askance 
upon taking up research with any specific in- 
dustry whose cost work is inferior.” 

Yet, not enough attention has been paid to 
reports for this class of managers. Report 
No. 5 is suggestive of the costing unit that 
must come with experimental work. 

Should time permit we might well consider 
how these reports are produced by the cost 
division. But it must suffice to realize that cost 
reports for special managers must meet specific 
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mitted to different types of plant managers. 
Let us summarize by presenting the underlying 
principles that govern the type of report that 
is desirable. 

Principle No. 1. Cost Reports should be 
shaped to meet the needs of particular exec- 
utives. This principle is the dominant note 
of this paper. Cost accounting must serve, 
which means that cost reports should be pre- 
sented in such shape as will best meét the needs 
of those who use them. 

Principle No. 2. The time sweep covered 
by a cost report varies with the degree of man- 
agerial responsibility. Minor plant managers 
will need reports covering the day’s or week’s 
performance. Departmental managers will de- 
mand monthly reports, while the specialized 
managers may demand reports that will run 
over periods as long as three or four years. 

Principle No. 3. Cost reports shift from 
measuring individuals and individual items 
under minor managers to measuring depart- 
mental summaries and trends, or specific devel- 
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opment, for the higher plant managers. The 
minor manager wants cost on specific perform- 
ance so that specific corrections may be made, 
while the departmental manager needs such 
reports as will show groups, gangs, sections, 
and units taken in their entirety. The special- 
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In the main, this new use ties in with the meas- 
urement of performance, — performance of 
both men and machines. To get the maximum 
amount of accomplishment in the minimum 
amount of time is the goal of both the pro- 
duction and the cost men. Reports such as 














ized manager, in contrast, will demand reports were shown emphasize the time element. No 
& 
Cost Report No. 5 
Type No. A 28 — “ Curb Stand W ” BN pininadesncashecacee anenecneds 
Experiment Runs — 100 Units Trans 
Direct Labor — Dept B RR iia ra ie 
Operation Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost Cost Rec. 
No. Name Aug. 29 Aug. 31 Sept.7 Sept.17 Sept.21 Sept.24 Avg. High Low Rate 
11 Cut 1” Pipe 0083 .0076 .0076 .0075 .0072 .0071 .00755 .0083 .0071 .0073 
17 Bending 0132 .0137 .014 =.0132 .0130 .0128 .0133 .014 .0128 .013 
19 Drill & Lay-off 0127 .0129 012 0115 .O112 .0112 .0119 0129 .0112 .0112 
24 Put in Swing Bolts .0077 .0079 .0079 .0065 .0063 .0063 .0071 .0079 .0063 .0065 
25 Paint 015 015 .014 .0073 .0072 .0072 .011 015 = .0072 .0072 
37 L. & R. Thread 0071 .007 .0065 .0052 .0053. .0057 .0061 .0071 .0052 .0055 
12 Cut %” Pipe 004 .0038 .0037 .0039 .0031 .0034 .00365 .004 .0031 .0035 
20 Drill 4%” Pipe 007 =.0068 .007 .0067 .0066 .0067 .0068  .007 .0066 .0067 





Suggested Units to the Run, 300 


Color — Duco, Chinese Red 
Piece Rate & Est. Rate, $.0609 


Total — $.0609 
(Run of 600) 


Albert Stoner — Cost Engineer. 





suited to the highly specialized needs of the 
problem at hand. 

Principle No. 4. The higher the manager 
the greater the care that should be given to 
the permanency and general form of the cost 
report. This principle is obvious but it needs 
emphasis. Clearness and simplicity are essen- 
tial to all good cost reporting. . Cost material 
that is complex is fit only for the waste basket. 
Yet, the report should be cast in a form that 
will be useful for purposes of comparison. 

Again, where the reports are to be filed and 
constantly referred to, neat attractive binding 
is also advisable. Plant managers are not 
‘yelling their heads off” to get cost reports 
as much as cost accountants think. We must 
start a real job in salesmanship if we are to 
win the shop managers. A neat attractive 
package, therefore, is necessary. 


The Dynamic Use of Cost Reports 


Progress consists in the evolution of new 
things. Cost accounting is no exception to this 
general rule of progress. ‘The application of 
cost reports to managerial problems is one of 
the latest strides that costing has attempted. 


clock watching, no lazy careless operation can 
long endure, when, by scientific recording, the 
performance that should be accomplished in a 
given time is made known to each worker, and 
to each minor and major unit within a plant. 
Thus cost complications will act as a barometer 
for executives telling them specifically when, 
where, and why, bad off-standard, or off-quota 
conditions are existing and what the costs of 
those lapses from normal amount to, in dollars 
and cents. This means that factory accounting 
plays an active and dominant part in the oper- 
ating affairs of the enterprise. 

It means the- dynamic use of costs. Such 
a new use of costs calls for a newer type of 
cost accountant as well. He much have much 
of both the leader and the scientist in him. He 
must be a man with technical ability and an 
abundance of imagination. Far more than here- 
tofore this new phase of costs will place him 
in the front line of plant activities. 

Also the world-wide shift from manual to 
machine production intensifies the importance 
of these newer uses of costs. These changes in 
mechanical invention, with corresponding large 
fixed investment, tie up each productive worker 
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to an element of cost far beyond his individual 
wages. When we have machine overheads 
ranging from 75¢ to $25 per hour, the off- 
standard productive capacity of the operator 
is not so much a matter of wage cost as it is 
a matter of high machine cost. Yet it is the 
worker's efficiency or inefficiency that entails 
heavy machine costs. Make no mistake about 
it — that is the dominant reason why perform- 
ance control is becoming so increasingly import- 
ant in mechanical industry. 

I am deeply impressed with the possibilities 
that are close at hand for cost accountants and 
plant managers the moment we catch the sig- 
nificance of these changes that come with the 
machine and with standardization. There 


dawns a magnetism in our work that never ex- 
isted before. Standard costs will bring in still 
greater benefits when the presentation of data 
coming from standard costs is used by the man- 
agers as their most valuable tool in controlling 
and guiding operations and mechanical equip- 
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ment. 

For the cost accountant to win over the man- 
agers to these new uses of cost is no child’s 
play. It requires the most expert convincing 
ability. Let us always remember that it is not 
only the excellence of the cost presentation that 
assures results, but whether the manager who 
gets the presentations @es them. He must be 
won over to our point of view. To do this, 
the presentations must meet his own particular, 
and perhaps peculiar, wishes. Also they must 
be simple and clear, pointing out abnormal or 
exceptional matters that can’t help registering 
upon the executive’s mind. 

All cost reporting, therefore, must ever rest 
upon a foundation of cooperation and mutual 
understanding between cost men and plant man- 
agers. When that solid foundation is once 
established, then cost reports will gain the im- 
portance and effectiveness that rightly belongs 
to them. 





and Yale University; and 


have suffered; and 


LEONARD S. TYLER 


WueEreas, Leonard Sanford Tyler was for many years an official of the 
Acme Wire Company of New Haven, an outstanding industrialist whose 
opinion was highly valued by the many who sought his counsel; and 


WuerEAs, he gave unstintingly of his time and his energy in the pro- 
motion of the interests of Connecticut manufacturers as a whole, particularly 
through his efforts in connection with the organization and operation of the 
co-operative research plan of the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut 


Wuereas, Leonard Tyler was admired by the many who knew him as 
an industrial executive and friend; therefore, — 


Be Ir Resotvenp, that the officers and the Board of Directors of the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut do extend to Mrs. Tyler and her 
children, Matilda Tyler, Mary Butler Tyler, and Franklin Jaynes Tyler, and 
to the brothers of Leonard Tyler, Ernest Tyler, Victor M. Tyler and Audubon 
Tyler, their deepest sympathy in the loss which they and Connecticut industry 


Be Ir FurTHER REsOLVED, that this resolution be spread upon the per- 
manent records of the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut. 
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Courtesy Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. and L. & H. Aircraft Corp. 





AERIAL VIEW OF THE G. E. PRENTICE MANUFACTURING Co., BERLIN 


The G. E. Prentice Manufacturing Company was organized in 1912 with a very small capital, occupying a rented 
building of 3600 square feet. Since then their paid-in capital has been increased to $250,000, and 
the floor space occupied including their branch factory at New Britain to about 50,000 
square feet. They have built up an enviable reputation with users of ladies’ 
and men’s belt buckles, suspender trimmings, shoe trimmings, 
fishing tackle mountings and other sheet metal 
and wire articles. 


Industrial News Around the State 


Large Attendance at Cost Conference 


The cooperative program between the Hart- 
ford Chapter, National Association of Cost 
Accountants, and the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut was inaugurated by a one- 
day cost conference held at the Hotel Bond in 
Hartford on September 25. About two hun- 
dred industrial executives and accountants at- 


tended. 


The aim of this cooperative activity, as mem- 
bers know, is to minimize unintelligent com- 
petition based on inadequate cost information, 
by spreading an appreciation of the value and 
necessity of sound data on manufacturing costs. 
The object of the full-day conference, besides 
inaugurating the cooperative program for the 
1928-29 season, was to allow of a more com- 
prehensive treatment of several phases of the 
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broad subject than is permitted in the shorter 
monthly evening sessions. 


At the morning session Paul M. Mazur, 
economist of Lehman Brothers of New York, 
discussed ‘‘ The Profit Trend in Modern In- 
dustry.” Charles R. Stevenson, senior partner 
of Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, and past 
president of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, delivered a paper on “‘ The Eco- 
nomic Effect of Taking Business At or Below 
Normal Cost.”” ‘The luncheon speakers were 
Governor Trumbull; President Hubbard of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut; 
Frank L. Sweetser, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Dutchess Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and president of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants; and Charles R. Ogs- 
bury, of the Tabulating Machine Company, 
and president of the Hartford Chapter, Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. 


Charles A. Williams, comptroller of the 
American Safety Razor Corporation, addressed 
the afternoon session on “ Industrial Account- 
ing, Its Scope and Value.” ‘The concluding 
paper of the day was “ Executive’s Use of 
Cost Accounting ” by Dr. Charles Reitell, pro- 
fessor of accounting at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Dr. Reitell’s paper is printed elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Expansion of “Talking Movies” 


In connection with our announcement in the 
October number of Connecticut Industry of the 
synchronization of films to words and music 
by the Bristol Company of Waterbury, officials 
of that company have submitted plans for a 
new steel structure costing approximately $25,- 
000, to be used expressly for making and test- 
ing movie-tone devices. Professor Bristol has 
stated that later movie scenes will also be pro- 
duced in Waterbury, though for a short time 
only, since it is planned to move the center to 
New York, retaining only the experimental 
station in Waterbury. 


Harvey Hubbell Promotions 


The directors of Harvey Hubbell, Inc., of 
Bridgeport, in September appointed Louis R. 
Edwards secretary and assistant treasurer and 
Harry L. Sterling assistant secretary. George 
Sherman Hadley of that company, who died re- 
cently, was secretary. 


T. A. D. Jones & Company Coal Dock 


The new coal handling plant of the T. A. D. 
Jones Company Inc. in New Haven, built to 
replace smaller dockage space destroyed by 
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fire some time ago, has recently been put into 
operation. It provides the most modern equip- 
ment available in this section of the country 
and affords unexcelled facilities for the rapid 
handling of enormous tonnage. The pier, 
shown in the above photograph has two unload- 
ing towers and cranes from which the coal is 
carried by an overhead belt line back to a point 
where railroad cars and barges are loaded. If 
held for storage the coal goes back to storage 
pits beyond, which have a capacity of 100,000 
tons. 





Steamships of the capacity of the S/S Henry 
D. Whiton shown in the above picture, and 
even larger are now transporting coal regularly 
from Hampton Roads to the Jones dock. The 
depth of the water around the pier makes it 
possible to use these larger vessels and thus 
avoid the use of barges which are frequently 
subject to long delays if rough weather is en- 
countered. 


Advertising. Headline: ‘‘ New Arrivals in 
Paris Bags.” Is this a new kind of knicker? 


Al Smith claims he has hailed Hoover before 
the American public, but at this writing he 
hasn’t snowed him under yet! 


—_— 
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Brake Lining Made in Canada 


The Russell Manufacturing Company of 
Middletown have announced the construction 
of a factory in St. John’s, Quebec, for the man- 
ufacture of brake linings to supply the motor 
industry in Canada. The process will be an 
exact duplicate of that used at Middletown 
where the concern has been specializing in the 
art of weaving since 1830. It is probable 


that many other lines of webbing, belting and 
aviation specialties will be produced as well. 
Recently a conference of division managers 
was held in Middletown to inspect the new line 
of aviation’ specialties, which include Rusco 
shock absorbers and shock cords for planes. 









There exists a real opportunity to 
purchase an old established wire 
specialty concern located in Deep 
River. 


The Chase Trade Mark 


A new trade mark has been adopted by the 
Chase Companies, Waterbury, for all its prod- 
ucts which will replace the ‘‘ Chase diamond ”’ 
formerly used. 

The new mark is a red figure of a centaur, 
half man and half horse, with bent bow and 
drawn arrow — illustrative of the “ chase.” 
Products of the Waterbury Manufacturing 
Company, Chase Metal Works and Chase Roll- 
ing Mills will-be sold under this mark. The 
Chase name and mark also supplants that of the 
Hungerford Brass & Copper Company, an in- 
dependent brass selling organization now owned 
by the Chase Companies. 


Oxygen Company Sold 


The Tariffville Oxygen and Chemical Com- 
pany of Tariffville has been taken over by the 
International Oxygen Company of Newark, 
N. J. and will be known as the Tariffville Oxy- 
gen Company, New England Division of the 
International Oxygen Company. It will con- 
tinue to manufacture oxygen, hydrogen and 
acetylene and in addition the other products 
of the International Company. 


New Departure to Enlarge 


The announcement has been made that the 
New Departure Manufacturing Company of 
Bristol has awarded a contract for a new addi- 
tion to its forge plant, which at the present 
time is the largest of its kind in the world. 
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Mallory Hat Expansion 


A merchandising enterprise, unique in the 
men’s hat trade, is the organization of the Bur- 
ton-Taylor Division of the Mallory Hat Com- 
pany of Danbury to handle a new line of felt 
and straw hats, to be nationally advertised 
and sold under that name. The Burton-Taylor 
hats will be identical in quality and price with 
the Mallory Hats and will be sold by the same 
selling staff. 


New Building in Oakville 


The 75-year-old factory building of Seymour 
Smith & Sons in Oakville has been torn down 
and in its place a new 2'%-story brick building 
has been erected. A new 50,000 gallon tank. 
and water tower are part of the new construc- 
tion. 


William H. Edsall Resigns 


William H. Edsall, General Manager of the 
Wallingford factory of the H. L. Judd Com- 
pany, has resigned and will retire from busi- 
ness. He has been associated with the Walling- 
ford factory since its establishment. 


More Connecticut to the South Pole 


In addition to the Connecticut products listed 
in the October issue of Connecticut Industry as 
being part of the Byrd expedition, we wish to 
add the high voltage motor generators and 
dynamotors with which to operate radio trans- 
mission sets, made by the Electric Specialty 
Company of Stamford. 


Parachute Silks 


At a meeting of government officials held in 
Washington recently the silk manufacturers of 
the country presented the results of their ex- 
periment on parachute fabrics. Among the 
plans presented were those of Austin Cheney 
of Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, and 
W. A. Leavy of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Com- 
pany, Norwich, for parachute silks. 


Open Shop Conference Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Open Shop 
Conference of Connecticut held _ recently, 
Charles H. Granger, superintendent of the 
Waterbury Clock Company of Waterbury was 
elected chairman. Other officers elected were 
E. M. Walsh, New Haven, vice-chairman; T. J. 
Kelley, Hartford, honorary vice-chairman; 
W. J. Wilcox and M. A. Clark of Meriden who 
were reelected secretary and educational sec- 
retary respectively. Hollis D. Immick was 
elected treasurer. 
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Cost Cutting 
Through Temperature Control 


By C. Oak vey Barinc 


President, Minneapolis Heat Regulator Sales, Inc. 


ECENTLY a prominent manufacturer of 
power units said, ‘‘ Nobody wants to buy 
anything. I, myself, don’t want to buy any- 
thing, but if a salesman comes to me and shows 
me a product which will increase our produc- 


to merge or consolidate with other concerns; 
the other is to liquidate the business. This 
is merely another way of saying that manufac- 
turers have found that it is.sounder economics 
to cut costs than to raise prices, since the latter 





The Above Illustration shows the Action of a Unit Heater, Demonstrated 
with the Use of Smoke 


tion, decrease our expense or quicken our turn- 
over, he can have my prompt, immediate and 
careful attention.” 

This attitude is typical of industrial execu- 
tives as a whole. We are living in a machine 
age and wide-awake executives are installing 
automatic machines of all descriptions to re- 
duce overhead expense. Shop practice in en- 
tire industries is being revolutionized in order 
to effect the saving of even a few mills on such 
commodities as a barrel of cement, a hundred 
pounds of coal or steel or a hundred bricks. 
But two courses are open to those companies 
who fail to follow this trend. One course is 


policy is likely to check consumptive demands. 

Fixed charges are the bane of the manufac- 
turer. It is this feeling which prompted an 
executive in one of the Connecticut factories 
to say the other day, ‘“‘Show me a machine 
which will not have to be replaced for five 
years and which will take the place of one man 
on our payroll and if it does not cost over 
$20,000 I will buy it.” This man did not mean 
for a moment that he wanted to fire a lot of 
men. What he wanted was to produce more 
goods with the same number, and still be in 
such shape that his fixed charge could be held 
down in time of depression. 
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This manufacturer was interested in an au- 
tomatic temperature control and asked me to 
give him an estimate of installing the equip- 
ment in the entire factory. Realizing that as 
a general rule his office was heated from the 
same plant that supplied the rest of the factory, 
I inquired whether the steam line to the office 
was a separate line. He said, ‘‘ Oh yes, it is 
our policy to start the heat in the early fall 
to supply the office 
without wastefully 
heating the rest of 
the factory.” 


Although this man 
was well informed, 
he did not known un- 
til after our examin- 
ation that quite a 
number of radiators 
on the office line sup-., 
plied the _ factory. 
This condition caused 
overheating and fuel 
loss in the factory 
during the _ period 
when» the office was 
heated in early fall 
and spring. After 
receiving our recom- 
mendation, the neces- 
sary pipe changes 
were made in order 
to separately 
control the office, 
which requires at all 
times a higher tem- 
perature than the op- 
erating departments. 

It is my experience 
that most industrial 
plants waste a con- 
siderable amount of 
fuel and lower the efficiency of their workers 
by overheating various departments. ‘This is 
particularly true in early fall months and late 
spring. The boilers are generally run at a 
given pressure and the engineer tries to main- 
tain this pressure during working hours. In 
almost every factory certain conditions exist 
which tend to raise the room temperature, such 
for example, as moving machinery, body tem- 
perature given off by a number of men occu- 
pying various departments, or furnaces or ma- 
chinery throwing off heat. This natural heat 
can be utilized to maintain the proper room 
temperature desired, at the same time using 
the minimum amount of artificial heat. 





An Installation Showing Independent Control of Steam Mains 
Serving Different Parts of a Building 
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It must be understood also that the outside 
temperature is constantly changing. The wind 
direction plays an important part in heating 
the building. The sun’s rays affect different 
sides of the building, causing the overheating 
in one part while a comfortable temperature 
is maintained in another part. In the average 
building or factory when 70 degrees is main- 
tained on the north side, the south and west 
sides of the building 
are generally over- 
heated 10 to 12 de- 
grees. Such condi- 
tions can be over- 
come by automatic 
temperature control 
operating valves in- 
serted in the various 
steam lines supplying 
risers and radiators 
to different parts and 
sides of the building. 

Most authorities 
recommend for 
health, comfort and 
efficiency of workers. 
the following temper- 
atures: light office 
work, from 68° to 
70°; where average 
physical exertion is 
required and moving 
machinery is 
installed, 66°; stren- 
uous factory work, 
64°. These can be 
maintained efficiently 
only by automatic 
means, because other- 
wise someone would 
be required to con- 
stantly watch ther- 


mometers and operate hand valves supplying 


the heat to various departments. If one steam 
line is allowed to overheat for only fifteen min- 
utes it means a loss of fuel. Instead of em- 
ployes operating valves it is customary to 
open windows and endeavor to heat outdoors. 

In a great many factories buffing machines 
with exhaust fans are installed, which con- 
stantly removes heated air at high velocity. 
This causes an excessive demand upon the heat- 
ing plant and unless automatic control is used 
in other departments where conditions are dif- 
ferent, wasteful overheating is bound to result. 
Automatic temperature control of steam valves 
supplying different departments and sides of 
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the buildings make it possible for any particular 
part to call for heat and have steam delivered 
only to that part as required. Automatic tem- 
perature control prevents the overheating 
which causes headaches, fatigue and slows pro- 
duction by reducing the efficiency of the em- 
ploye. By maintaining a temperature within 
two degrees, fuel is saved and the manufac- 
turer, by having more healthful working con- 
ditions, receives the full benefit of the employes’ 
effort. 


A great number of factories have discarded 
the wall radiation or direct radiation and revo- 
lutionized their heating costs by the installation 
of what is known as unit heaters. One of the 
many advantages of unit heater installations 
in factories is that such a heater can be salvaged 
in case of any remodeling. ~The common type 
of unit heater is known as the recirculating type 
and is suspended about 15 feet above the floor 
or placed near the ceiling. A series of heating 
coils are enclosed in a galvanized or sheet iron 
duct with a high velocity fan recirculating air 
through the heated coils, blowing it directly 
towards the floor or on an angle, with one out- 
let or more pointing in different directions. 
This rapidly stirs up the air and eliminates hot 
and cold spots. It has a tendency to pull the 
heated air from the ceiling, forcing the cold 
strata of air off the floor. It is possible to get 
perfect temperature with a unit heater and it 
is the ideal method of heating a large open 
floor area for the temperature can be raised 
quickly and efficiently. Many factories have 
difficulty in heating to the desired temperature 
on Monday morning after the shut-down over 
Sunday. In such instances the unit heater is 
much more efficient than direct radiation, pre- 
venting loss of time caused by workers’ idle- 
ness when the building is not heated for proper 
working conditions. 


The unit heater has shown economy in op- 
eration through the amount of condensation 
loss. One large manufacturer who is convert- 
ing an entire plant from direct radiation to 
unit heater control stated that their condensa- 
tion meter records show that if their entire 
plant was under thermostatic control of the 
clock type, they would show a saving of ap- 
proximately $90 a day over the old method. 


The thermostats used in controlling the unit 
heaters consist of two types; one completely 
controls the motor on the unit heater as well 
as a steam valve supplying heat to the unit and 
control on the return steam line. This is known 
as full automatic 3-position motor control and 
effects a considerable saving in line loss of steam 
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through condensation, although costing a little 
more than the single thermostatic control op- 
erating the fan on the motor only. The other 
type controls the circulating fan motor only, 
starting and stopping the motor when calling 
for more or less heat. 

In such buildings as garages and storerooms 
where not over 55° would be maintained, it is 
advisable to use the single control operating the 
motor fan only. Where there are a number 
of workmen and a higher temperature is to 
be maintained such as 66° or 68°, it is much 
better to use the full automatic control, as gen- 
erally more units are installed in such depart- 
ments and it makes the system more flexible 
to control different areas of the room. A num- 
ber of units may be supplied from the same 
steam line and controlled with one thermostat. 

A great many factories have the indirect 
method of heating with coils installed in the 
basement enclosed in ducts taking in cold air 
which passes over the heated coils and is forced 
to different parts of the building by large fans. 
The method employed to regulate temperature 
with this system is to control dampers in the 
ducts located in different departments. ,With- 
out automatic control employes must manipu- 
late dampers, generally located near the ceil- 
ing, by hand. When overheated, the common 
tendency is to open the windows, which of 
course, Causes more waste. 

When the valves close and different depart- 
ments are satisfied, in a building equipped with 
automatic control operating balanced lever 
valves in the steam lines, the pressure is con- 
fined to the boiler and the pressure control lo- 
cated at the boiler operates the control dampers 
preventing unnecessary waste and maintaining 
a given pressure automatically. 

In theory it is quite a simple matter to shut 
off steam by manual operation when the de- 
sired temperature is reached and to turn it on 
again when the temperature drops; but in actual 
practice the matter is complicated by certain 
conditions, so that automatic and mechanical 
control becomes desirable. 


The principal conditions that should be taken 
into consideration may be classed undef the 
following heads: 


1. Weather conditions, outside and _ inside 
temperatures. 

2. The element of human carelessness and 

forgetfulness. 

Overheating and underheating. 

First cost of installation and upkeep. 

How much can be saved by temperature 

control ? 


nf WwW 
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Weather Conditions 
Fluctuations in Temperature 


Heating specifications for public buildings in 
New England are figured on the basis that the 
heating system shall raise the inside temper- 
ature to 70° F. with the outside temperature 
at zero. This means that the heating system 
must have sufficient radiation to meet this de- 
mand in coldest weather. 

It is surprising to know that in Chicago, 
for instance, the most extreme cold prevails 
only on six days of the year. 

Temperature comparison taken from the 
American Gas Association’s records, shows that 
New York has 5,160 degree days as compared 
with Chicago’s 6,420. The average winter 
requirement is about 200 heating days in cold 
climates and 150 days in milder climates. 

In New York City the total heating requir- 
ment per month, when measured in percentage 
of the total heat requirements for the season 
will vary as follows: 


SN 33. sae es 5% 
a ee 12% 
SIND -5':c'd Dw es 17% 
Ee ee ee 19% 
OS ng il oa wl Shedd 4 19% 
EE peep rarer? 15% 
SEN SFist ate eK: 10% 
SOP ca FG bach aia es 3% 


Converting these figures into degree days, 
they are: 


EN i ey 9 
November .......... 21 
December ........... 31 
Sane 35 
Ae 34 
Ee Cd ee 27 
NE ss ars Bk, 8 ht 17 
Re 5 gt ata ns 3 6 


This means that daily during these months, 
artificial means will be necessary to raise the 
inside temperature 9 degrees in October, 21 
degrees in November, 31 degrees in December, 
35 degrees in January, 34 degrees in February, 
27 degrees in March, 17 degrees in April, and 
6 degrees in May. 

If specifications for the heating system call 
for 70 degrees at zero weather and the average 
mean outside weather requirement is 34 de- 
grees, the difference between 70 degrees, the 
capacity of your heating system, and 34 de- 
grees outside temperature is 36 degrees. 
Therefore this 34 degrees outside temperature 
makes it necessary to raise the temperature in 
the building 36 degrees, leaving the heating 
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plant with a capacity of reserve or over radia- 
tion of 34 degrees, or, say one-half the capacity 
of the system. 

Unless some means of reducing this reserve 
is used and the steam is allowed to radiate, 
the waste of heat is in proportion to the num- 
ber of degrees the building is overheated and 
the amount of heat dissipated by the employes 
opening windows in order to obtain a com- 
fortable room témperature. 

This waste is naturally increased in propor- 
tion as the outside temperature increases and 
the heating demand grows less in the warmer 
months. Actually only from 40 to 60 per cent 
of the maximum capacity of the radiation is 
being used through the greater part of the 
heating season. Now what becomes of the 
difference ? 


Eliminating the Element of Human Error 


The difficulty in controlling heat without 
some means of automatic regulation lies in 
the impossibility of maintaining uniform tem- 
perature by manual operation of the service 
valve. This responsibility is placed entirely 
with the engineer, superintendent or janitor 
and .unless that party makes special trips 
through the building’and reads the thermom- 
eters placed on various floors (which very few 
buildings have) he does not know when to shut 
off or turn on the steam. 

The usual routine is to turn on the heat at 
a certain hour in the morning and shut it off 
about ten or eleven o’clock, regardless of the 
outside temperature, or the building tempera- 
ture. . In other words, 90% of manual control 
is guesswork. Even this routine for manual 
control is seldom carried out systematically, as 
the engineer has other duties to perform. 


Results of Overheating 


The outcome is that when a building is over- 
heated the first thing in the morning the em- 
ployes, if uncomfortable, do not turn off the 
radiator valve, but open the windows to cool 
off the room. 

By the use of a heat regulator this is elim- 
inated to a great extent, as the regulator will 
shut off the steam before the temperature be- 
comes excessive, and before windows are 
opened. That, in fact, is the keynote to eco- 
nomical heating — ‘‘ shut off the steam before 
the employes open the windows.” If this can 
be done there will be surprising savings effected 
in the steam bills of any factory. 

If heat is allowed to run above 70 degrees 
in the morning and then is dropped to 65 or 
68 later, there will be more complaints than 
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if the building was 65 or 68 when the offices 
were first opened. The reason for this is that 
a person coming in from an outside temperature 
of 40 or 45 degrees feels the change in the 
temperature of 68 degrees and is comfortable 
if that temperature is continued without a 
change of over one or two degrees, whereas 
if over 70 degrees is carried and the tempera- 
ture dropped after several hours the blood cir- 
culation of the body is slower and the change 
is noticed. 


First Cost and Upkeep 

The necessity of some means of control is 
obvious, but the question arises of what is 
most efficient and economical from the stand- 
point of first cost and upkeep? Naturally, the 
more perfect the control installed, the greater 
should be the saving; but the more elaborate 
it is, just that much greater is the first cost 
of installation and after that the cost of up- 
keep and the necessity of experienced men to 
keep it in operative efficiency. 

Installation of this class of control in build- 
ings already constructed is prohibitive, as the 
cost would be out of all proportion to the 
amount of saving made, unless taken from the 
standpoint of comfort and not of economy. 

The need of some automatic control which 
can be installed at moderate cost and small 
upkeep, operating as a limiting device on the 
main control valve, shutting the heat off when 
the desired temperature is reached and turning 
it on when the temperature is dropped one or 
two degrees, is the most logical, and from tests 
taken over a period of years shows some sur- 
prising results both from the efficiency and 
economical standpoints. 

Quoting from the “ Report of the Heat Util- 
ization Committee ” in a 1924 bulletin of the 
National District Heating Association, com- 
nrised of representatives of the central steam 
companies throughout the United States and 
Canada, comment was made on a paper entitled 
‘Unit Thermostatic Control in Large Build- 
ings ’’ which discussed the value of unit thermo- 
stat control in buildings previously considered 
too large for this type of control. The com- 
mittee stated, ‘‘ This is a revelation to the 
committee and may open a new field for this 
apparatus.” 

Intermittant control may show a saving but 
has many objections and demands closer at- 
tention than the unit thermostatic control. It 
can hardly be called thermostatic, as it has no 
thermostatic features and the possibility of 
over or under heating, though somewhat les- 
sened, is not by any means eliminated. In fact 
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this control is nothing more than a mechanical 
device that opens and closes a valve automat- 
ically and does not meet the requirement made 
necessary by fluctuating temperatures, which 
at times rapidly occur in this territory. 


What is Saved by Automatic Control? 


The question has often been put, “ How 
much can be saved by thermostatic control? ”’ 
This can only be answered by another ques- 
tion, ““ How much heat do you waste?”’ The 
only saving made by thermostatic control is 
the major part of that heat now being wasted 
by overheating a building and dissipation of 
heat through open windows. 

In factories so far equipped with automatic 
control in the State of Connecticut, the saving 
in fuel has paid for the installation in three 
years after they were installed. When a man- 
ufacturer purchases automatic control for his 
plant it is like having a customer send him 
an unsolicited order each year represents all 
profit because it is a saving and furthermore 
costs nothing to sell. 


The health feature of temperature control 
can be by no means overlooked. The United 
States Department of Health reports show 
that the working man of this country loses 
on an average of one and one-half days a year 
because of colds; also that four out of every 
ten men and seven out of every ten women have 
bad colds every winter. 


Medical authorities agree that this disease 
causes more lost working time than any other 
and that it is also the source of many other 
diseases which enter the body when it has be- 
come “ run down” and its resistance is low. 

Investigations conducted by the New York 
Commission on Heating and Ventilating have 
disclosed the fact that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between the temperature of a room 
and the frequency of colds. It is not low 
temperature which causes colds, in fact a high 
temperature is more often responsible. But 
the most dangerous of all is the continual 
fluctuation of the mercury and the Commission 
recommended that great care should be taken 
to maintain an even level. 


PENROSE R. HOOPES 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer 


SPECIAL AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 


for 
HIGH PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES 
Design Consultation Reports 


64 Pearl St. Hartford, Conn. 
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Taxation Department 


Timely News on Federal and State Tax Matters Will Appear in This Department Each Month, 
Prepared for the Association by Hadfield, Rothwell, Soule & Coates 


Agreements Under Section 606 of the Revenue 
Act of 1928 


Section 606 of the Revenue Act of 1928 pro- 
vides as follows: 

CLOSING AGREEMENTS 

(a) AUTHORIZATION. — The Commissioner (or 
any officer or employee of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, including the field service, authorized in 
writing by the Commissioner) is authorized to enter 
into an agreement in writing with any person relating 
to the liability of such person (or of the person or 
estate for whom he acts) in respect of any internal 
revenue tax for any taxable period ending prior to 
the date of the agreement. 

(b) Frinarity oF AGREEMENTS. — If such agree- 
ment is approved by the Secretary, or the Undersec- 
retary, within such time as may be stated in such 
agreement, or later agreed to, such agreement shall 
be final and conclusive, and, except upon a showing 
of fraud or malfeasance, or misrepresentation of a 
material fact — 

(1) the case shall not be reopened as to the 
matters agreed upon or the agreement modified, by 
any officer, employee, or agent of the United States, 
and 

(2) in any suit, action, or proceeding, such agree- 
ment, or any determination, assessment, collection, 
payment, abatement, refund, or credit made in ac- 
cordance therewith, shall not be anulled, modified, 
set aside, or disregarded. 

(c) Section 1106 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1926 
is repealed, effective on the expiration of 30 days 
after the enactment of this Act, but such repeal shall 
not affect any agreement made before such repeal 
takes effect. 

Revenue agents in making field examinations 
are now requesting that taxpayers sign agree- 
ments under this Section. The effect of such 
an agreement is to definitely close the year cov- 
ered, thus eliminating the ‘possibility of filing 
claims for refund in future. It appears, there- 
fore, that if an examination of a return for a 
subsequent year discloses deductions held by a 
revenue agent to be proper for an earlier year, 
for which such an agreement has been signed, 


disallowances will be made by the revenue 
agent and an additional assessment recom- 
mended, although a claim for refund for the 
year in which the deduction should have been 
made, cannot be filed. Such a situation may 
readily arise in the matter of bad debts, on 
which differences of opinion as to year of 
proper deduction frequently occur. In most 
cases, it is not apparent that a taxpayer re- 
ceives any benefit from signing such an agree- 
ment. Of course, the taxpayer is not obliged 
to sign unless he so wishes. Revenue agents 
do not explain the effect of signing such an 
agreement, when asking taxpayers to sign. 

Because of lack of space the agreement form 
has not been printed here. Members desiring 
a copy will be furnished one upon application 
to the Association. 


Field Examination of Federal Tax Returns 

Under recent instructions issued by the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, revenue agents are 
making a more complete field examination than 
has ever before been the practice. In making 
such examinations, more attention may be given 
to the possibility of claiming additional taxes 
under the provisions of Section 220 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926. Similar provision has ap- 
peared in early revenue acts but the Treasury 
Department has not tried to apply same very 
generally in the past. This section of. the law 
provides that, if any corporation, however cre- 
ated or organized, is formed or availed of 
for the purpose of preventing the imposition 
of the surtax upon its shareholders, through 
the medium of permitting its gains and profits 
to accumulate instead of being divided or dis- 
tributed, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid for each taxable year upon the net income 
of such corporation a tax equal to 50 per 
centum of the amount thereof, which shall be 
in addition to the tax imposed by Section 230 
of the act. 


THE MINOTTE E. CHATFIELD CO. 


—NEW HAVEN— 
WRAPPING PAPER and TWINE MERCHANTS 


We carry a stock as 


complete 





| 298-312 STATE STREET 


as can be 


Sound in New England 


Phones Colony 7420, 7421, 7422 
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New Industries of Connecticut 


No. 9. 
By W. 


The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company was 
organized in the Fall of 1925. It began op- 
erations in a small experimental shop of about 
2500 square feet, employing a handful of work- 
men. The first year was entirely devoted to 


The Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Co. 
A. Dower 


engines monthly. It is expected that 1929 ship- 
ments may reach 200 monthly. 

During 1927 the entire production of the 
company was for Navy requirements, but with 
the growth of air transport “ Wasp” and 





Plant of the Pratt and Whitney 


the design and development of a big displace- 
ment radial air cooled engine which is now the 
well-known “‘ Wasp.” Later, a still larger air 
cooled engine, the ‘“ Hornet,” was perfected. 
The “Wasp ” almost immediately won off- 
cial recognition from: the Navy Department, 
and following a long series of flight tests was 
adopted for standard use in the Navy’s single 
and two- place fighting ships. During 1927 
‘Wasp ” engines were manufactured at the 
approximate rate of twenty monthly, a total 
of 253, representing a value of about three 
million dollars, being shipped in that year. 
Both “ Wasp ” and “ Hornet ” engines have 
been in regular production during 1928. The 
rate of production has been increasing monthly. 
More than one hundred engines a month are 
being currently shipped, and new equipment is 
now installed to increase the volume to 150 


Aircraft Company 


‘Hornet ” engines are meeting with a broad 
commercial application, with the result that 
at the present time two-thirds of current ship- 
ments are for installation in purely commercial 
types. Ford, Fokker and Boeing all employ 
Pratt & Whitney engines in their giant tri- 
motor transports, which are being extensively 
used in air mail and long distance passenger 
transportation. ‘“‘ Wasp” and “ Hornet” en- 
gines are installed in no less than thirty-six 
types of commercial ships, and no less than 
twenty transportation companies use Pratt & 
Whitney engines in whole or in part in con- 
nection with their operations. 

The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company now 
occupies a quadrangle of buildings providing 
approximately 250,000 square feet of floor 
space. The number of its employes is nearing 
one thousand. 
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SERVICE 


AND A 20% DIVIDEND 
ON COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


To Owners of 
Commercial 
Cars 


The Engineering De- 
partment of the Ameri- 
can Mutual has studied 
the operating condi- 
tion of truck fleets that 
have operated as badly 
as 5,000 miles per ac- 
cident. By instituting 
systems a safety Amer- 
ican Mutual Engineers 
have improved some 
of these records to the 
extent that they now 
operate as high as 
150,000 miles per ac- 
cident. Let us send you 
one of our booklets 
the ‘‘Automobible’’ and 
**The Manat the W heel’’ 


age 


‘Bie severest question you 
can ask of an insurance company is: “What 
percentage of your policyholders renew each 
year? To this question, the American Mutual 
answers “96% of our policyholders renew with 
us each year”. . .a wonderful endorsement of 
American Mutual Service—and by those who 
know. 


In the experience of 500 policyholders, our en- 
gineers have reduced “days lost per employee” 
53-8%.-.. certainly a tangible evidence of service. 


Dividends of never less than 20% have been 
paid to policyholders since 1887. Let us send 
you complete information about our Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance... just fill out 
and mail the lower part of this page. 


AME RICAN 
MUTUAL 


To the American Mutual Liability Insurance Co.— 


Please send me full information about your Service 
Security and Saving. 


Name ___ 


Address 


Write to one of our Connecticut offices: 1188 Main Street, Bridgeport or 


226 Pearl Street, Hartford. 
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Foreign Trade With a Social Aspect 


S the bleak winds blow and the snow whirls 

around in drifts, a happy party of Indus- 
trialists from New England will be cruising 
the Golden Caribbean next January — on the 
“New England Industrial Cruise de Luxe” 
now being formed. 
The date is Saturday, 
January 19th, the 
palatial ship the 
famous 8S. §. Cala- 
mares of the Great 


White Fleet. 


It is a cruise of 
business and pleasure 
combined. Too few 
realize the potential 
markets that lie so 
close to the south of 
us. A few facts will 
surprise and_ invite 
your attention. Cuba 
has an area of 44,- 
164 sq. miles, with 
a population of 3,- 
370,000. In 1925 their per capita imports 
were $45.27, of which $28.20 was from the 
United States. Right here is a potential mar- 
ket of $17.07 per capita. Our exports to Cuba 
last year amounted to $155,383,000. 

Jamaica has an area of 4,207 square miles, 
and a population of 
1,683,000. Kingston 
harbor, the finest in 
the West Indies, has 
an area of about 16 
sq. miles. In 1925 
the per capita im- 
ports from the 
United States were 
$13.04. Last year our 
exports amounted to 
$8,641,000. 

Panama has an 
area of 32,380 sq. 
miles, and a popula- 
tion of 446,000. Per 
capita imports in 
1925 were $32.87, of which $20.09 was from 
the United States. About 30% of our total 
trade with the Central American countries is 
with the Republic of Panama which takes 
nearly 30% of our exports to that region. Last 
year our exports amounted to $34,051,000. 

Costa Rica has an area of 18,691 sq. miles, 





A Typical Scene 





One of the Attractions 


with a population of 500,000. Her per capita 
imports for 1925 were $24.00, of which $13.61 
was from the United States. Last year our 
exports amounted to $7,297,000. 

Whether you are a wholesaler, retailer, man- 
ufacturer, or en- 
gaged in any other 
business activity in 
New England, these 
people are potential 
prospects for you, 
whether it be prod- 
ucts, manufactured 
articles or whatnot. 
By personal contact 
with them you will 
better learn their 
ways and how to 
prepare your goods 
for proper handling 
under their diverse 
traffic facilities. You 
will more fully under- 
stand their credit and 
banking systems, methods of doing business, 
and the actual wants of the people. Every 
assistance will be given the party members 
to make contact with the leading business 
men, and to. secure informational data. 
Chambers of Commerce and similar organiza- 
tions in the various 
cities visited will ex- 
tend every oppor- 
tunity to study their 
markets closely. 
There is a host of 
trade in these foreign 
countries nearby, and 
here is an exceptional 
opportunity to open 
up new markets and 
increase your exports. 

You will experi- 
ence a delightful 22 
day cruise, new 
sights, new scenes on 
every hand, and be 
provided enroute with all the comforts you are 
accustomed to at home. Those who partici- 
pated last year have nothing but praise for the 
arrangements. Full details of the itinerary will 
be found in the enclosed leaflet. If you will des- 
ignate your travel requirements we will be glad 
to make your reservations through this office. 


= 
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Transportation Department 


Bus Tax Held Unlawful 


In 1927 the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey enacted a law levying a tax of 1%4¢ 
a mile on buses and trucks using New Jersey 
highways in interstate business as common car- 
riers. Vice-Chancellor Buchanan, in an opin- 
ion filed October 11th declared the statute to 
be unconstitutional. The Vice-Chancellor held 
that is was arbitrary legislation and that it was 
in contravention of the constitutional provisions 
dealing with interstate commerce. Interested 
members will be advised of the details of the 
opinion upon application. 


Consolidated Southwestern Cases 
I. C. C. 14,880, etc. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
opened hearings on the Consolidated South- 
western Cases on September 17th at the Mer- 
chants Association in New York City. Repre- 
sentatives of over fifty organizations and com- 
panies from cities in the middle western, the 
southwestern and eastern sections of the United 
States were present. The Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Connecticut with its Commerce 
Attorney, Mr. J. J. Hickey was represented by 
ten witnesses. 

On October 8th hearings were resumed in 
Galveston, Texas, and the Association was rep- 
resented by Mr. W. F. Price, a member of the 
Traffic Committee of the Association. It would 
be inadvisable to give any opinion concerning 
the outcome of the case at the present time but 
it may be stated that the officers and directors 
of the Association are well satisfied with the 
presentation of the case of Connecticut manu- 
facturers. 


Ownership American Railway Express 
Company by Carriers 


The Association of American Railway Exec- 
utives has announced that 80% of the railroads 
participating in the plan for the taking over 
of the American Railway Express Company 
by the carriers have approved. Since the plan 
called for acceptance by 75%, it is generally 
conceded that the American Railway Express 
will soon pass out of existence as a separate 
organization. As far as the Traffic Depart- 
ment of the Manufacturers Association has 
been able to determine operating conditions as 
far as they affect shippers will undergo no 
change. 


Milling and Transit Rates— Box Shooks 


The Chaffe Brothers of Oxford, Massachu- 
setts, have filed a petition requesting the grant- 
ing of milling and transit rates on lumber to 
Connecticut points. Interested members may 
receive full information in regard to this case 
by applying to the Association’s headquarters. 


Annual Meeting 


One of the features of the annual meeting 
of the Association which is to be held on 
November 7th at the plant of Cheney Brothers 
in South Manchester, Connecticut, is a trans- 
portation group conference. It is expected 
that an interesting motion picture film will be 
shown and that discussion will be centered 
around important transportation cases now 
pending. It is the hope of the Traffic Depart- 
ment that all Traffic Managers in the State 
will attend this group conference. 


Cooperation 

The National Folding Box Company has 
issued a very interesting and attractive circular 
which contains a photograph of the ‘“ New 
Haven Type” three cylinder freight locomo- 
tive built by the American Locomotive Com- 
pany for the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad. The circular also contains 
facts as to speed and equipment of these loco- 
motives and concludes with the statement ‘‘ We 
constantly receive friendly comments on the 
speed of our deliveries, not only through our 
plant but in transit. The latter is due to the 
superior transportation service rendered by the 
New Haven Railroad. By installing the new 
type of freight locomotive described above and 
by completing the ‘Cedar Hill’ freight ter- 
minal on 1160 acres near our plant, a trans- 
portation service is rendered unsurpassed in 


. America. In this terminal 64 eastbound and 


64 westbound tracks make it possible to handle 
over 4000 cars-daily.””. The reports which are 
received by the Association each month on off 
line transfer service are indicative of the truth 
of the above statement as to excellence of serv- 
ice. Whereas a comparatively few years ago 
75% efficiency was considered satisfactory, 
Connecticut shippers are today enjoying an 
eficiency of between ninety-eight and ninety- 
nine per cent. 

The National Folding Box Company has 
taken the lead in pointing out the benefits of 


cooperation as between the shipper and the 
carrier. 
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Items of Interest. 


Traffic Management 


President Hubbard in an address before the New England Shippers’ Advisory Board in 
Bridgeport on October 21, referred to a survey being conducted in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Commerce for the purpose of determining the place of a well organized 


trafic department in an industrial concern. 


The survey carried on by the Association discloses some very interesting facts, most of 
which tend to prove that Connecticut manufacturers have not fully appreciated the importance 
of trafic management. An analysis of this survey follows: 











ANALYSIS BY INDUSTRIES 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 
AS OF OCTOBER 6, 1928 











Total Size of Plants by Number 
Number % With Organized % Subscribing to of Employes 
Industry Plants Traffic Depts. Traffic Publications Min. - Median Average Max. 

Brass and Copper 11 36. 36. 15 492 1954 7395 
Hardware 22 18.1 31.8 16 162 677 4477 
Other Metal Prod- 

ucts including 

Tools and Ma- 

chinery 137 14.5 26.2 5 121 442 5734 
Textiles 51 13.7 23.5 12 197 485 3627 
Clothing 9 33.3 33.3 50 375 485 1101 
Paper 17 23.5 29.4 3 98 136 600 
Rubber 5 60. 60. 12 300 1119 4763 
Electrical Goods 12 25. 58.3 11 86 300 1466 
Utilities 5 0. 20. 27 72 175 590 
Food Products 2 100. 100. 150 — 298 446 
Other Manufactures 37 16.2 43.2 6 45 138 1322 

ANALYSIS BY GROUPS 
Number of Employes 
Less than 100 100-500 500-1000 Over 1000 

% With Organized Traffic Depts. | 75° 37. 77.1 











J. E. Wuichet, the representative of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at- 
tached to the staff of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation headquarters, recently spent three years’ 
salary on luncheon for government officials. 
Mr. Wuichet is a dollar-a-year man. 


The Brussels Fair 
Through the Vice Consul of Belgium at 
Hartford, Connecticut, an announcement comes 
of the Tenth Anniversary Official and Inter- 
national Commercial Fair, organized under 


the patronage of the municipality of the city 
of Brussels, with the cooperation of the Bel- 
gian government. ‘This important industrial 
and commercial fair is to be in progress from 
April 10 to April 24, 1929. 

Every opportunity is to be afforded the 
American manufacturer for exhibition of his 
products. Those manufacturers who are inter- 
ested in the development of Belgian trade 
might well investigate. Further details may 


be secured from the Association headquarters 
at Hartford. 
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S. S. HENRY D. WHITON, Ready for Discharging 


Navy Standard New River Coal 


You are invited to inspect the most complete 
COAL handling plant in Connecticut. Facili- 
ties provided for discharging 7500 ton: steamers 
at the rate of 600 tons per hour. 


SHIPMENTS 
Trucks—Flat Bottom Barges—Railroad Cars 


A visit will be revealing and interesting to any 
Connecticut consumer of coal. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


T. A. D. JONES @ CO,, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT NEW HAVEN NEW YORK 
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Up or Down 


Upstairs or downstairs, the safety of your employes, the efh- 
ciency of your plant, the safe handling of your goods, the 
impression on the stranger within your gates—how much 
depends on the right kind of an elevator! The best there are 
are made in Connecticut. Call us in to consult with you 
and to submit quotations on freight or passenger equipment. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 


38 Gregory Street 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Sales and Service Offices at Hartford, Bridgeport, Waterbury 


BLOWERS 


BLOWER SYSTEMS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Made Entirely of 


RUST RESISTING ANTI- 
CORROSIVE METAL 


Our engineers will submit designs and Good Printing Plates 
estimates free of charge. Let us help : : 
solve your problems. are essential to every piece 


Forty years experience. of printed literature. 
Members of 


Manufacturers Association of Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association of Hartford County 


National Association of Manufacturers | Dowd Wyllie S Olron 


STERLING BLOWER CO. Advertising Art and Engraving 


| Plimpton Bldg. Ann & Pearl St. 
Hartford, Conn. | MON ited Gomes 











New York —Branches— PHILADELPHIA 














WEEKLY 


Bowling Green 3144 


Dollar i 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


*“INTERCOASTAL WeESTBOUND’’ 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. 


ae rh + 99 
Rounp—lHE—Wor._p 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 


Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


«err > >] 
Trans—PaciFic 
SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 


Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohoma, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 
Hubbard 0221 
BOSTON 

Seattle 
Vancouver 


NEW YORK 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Honolulu 


Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Portland 


San Francisco 


Victoria 
Washington 


DRAFTS 


The proper handling of drafts is 
a very important factor in foreign 
trafic. We have a thoroughly 
equipped draft department for 
the handling of foreign accounts. 


We will make up the drafts if 
you desire or negotiate your own, 
with a guarantee to effect proper 
mail connections. There is no 
feature of foreign business with 
which we are not familiar. 


We await your commands. 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders 
Custom House Brokers 


Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 


Offices alse at Pittsburg, Buffalo, 
New Orleans, London, Liverpool. 





MACHINERY 


MACHINE PARTS 
DESIGNING 


We have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a_ contract basis. 
We also maintain a competent engineering 
department and are prepared to undertake the 
development, design and manufacture of ma- 
chinery for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS— CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


THE HARTFORD 
SPECIAL MACHINERY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Printers to the 
Manufacturers 
of Connecticut 


since 1836. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
Hartford, 
Conn, 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











